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Pinar Kayaalp 


Frontier Warriors as Cultural Mediators: 
Shifting Identities of Byzantine and Turkish March 
Fighters as Elicited from Anatolian Epic Literature 


Abstract: Anatolian frontier epics pertaining to the fourteenth century, regardless of whether 
they depicted the exploits of Muslim or Christian warriors, stand to afford a good glimpse of the 
extremely fluid affiliations, loyalties, and identities that affected the nature of the religious, so- 
cial, and cultural formations in the marches. This work focuses on two such epics, the Byzan- 
tine Basileius Digenes Akritas and the Turkish Danismendname, both affording lively rendi- 
tions of the close interaction between these two groups of holy warriors. 


A distinctive culture and ethos developed in the Anatolian marches in the after- 
math of the Mongol invasions of the Muslim Near East. The region became a refuge 
for dislocated troops, discontented political figures, and throngs of nomadic people 
pouring from the East, the Turcomans. As these multitudes moved westward seeking 
to settle the rich plains of the Byzantine countryside, the religious, social, and cultural 
formation of the population of the marches began to change. On the Turcoman side, 
the emergence of a small group of spiritual leaders (dervishes) and elite warriors 
(ghazis) devoted to the expansion of the Islamic realm gave rise to an overarching 
code of morals. At the same time, among the Byzantine border warriors (akritai), 
banded together under the flag of charismatic commanders acting independently of the 
central authority to drive back the Muslim incursion at any cost and by any means, 
developed a culture and ethos that greatly diverged from that of the soldiers stationed 
in central military districts (themes). 

Both Turkish and Greek frontier epics pertaining to the 12" to 15 centuries shed 
light on the rapidly shifting affiliations, loyalties, and identities of the march environ- 
ment at the dusk of the Byzantine and the dawn of the Ottoman Empire. Byzantine 
epics richly reveal the diversity of the code of morals between the Emperor's soldiers 
stationed in central garrisons as opposed to those serving at the outposts. A second di- 
chotomy involved the diversity between the latter warriors and the irregulars and reiv- 
ers fighting beyond the outposts.' As for the coeval Turkish epic literature, it points to 
a moral conduct that accommodated two conflicting spirits, that of jihad (holy war) 
and that of ghaza (raid, ghazwa in plural), depending on which of the two military 
strata a fighter belonged to. The upper stratum was comprised of fraternal members 


1 D. B. Hull (1972). Digenis Akritas: The Two-Blood Border Lord. Athens, Ohio: Ohio Uni- 
versity Press, p. xix. 
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that included a commander (emir), his companions-at-arms (nökers), and a group of 
spiritual leaders (dervishes) who pursued the Islamic duty of jihad exhorted by their 
special institutions and regulations, referred to collectively as the futuwwa.? The 
members of the lower stratum, comprised ever increasing numbers of recruits 
(gharibs, i.e., rootless wanderers) coming under the flag of an emir and his comrades.? 
The process entailed the dissolution of tribal kinship ties among the recruits and the 
consolidation of privileges in the hands of the military and spiritual leaders, who actu- 
ated their entitlements for the purposes of the holy war. As for the gharibs, their prin- 
cipal motivation was the material fruits of the raids rather than the glory of jihad.‘ 

There exist three Anatolian frontier epics in Turkish relating to the proto-Ottoman 
period—the Danismendname, Diisturname, and Saltukname.° The last source con- 
cerns the thirteenth-century dervish-warrior Sarı Saltuk and the second, Diisturname, 
narrates the exploits of Aydinoglu Umur Bey in a period closer to the Ottomans both 
in time and geography. The Danismendname was written around 1245 by Ibn Ali at 
the behest of Ozeddin Keykavus, Khan of the Seljuks of Rum.” What we have in hand 
of this legend is a version redacted in the period of Murad II (1421-1451) by Arif Ali, 
warden of the fort of Tokat in central Anatolia.® 

On the Byzantine side, the only complete coeval frontier epic consists of Basileius 
Digenes Akritas (Basil, the Two-Blooded Warden of the Marches, hereafter Digenes), 
a heroic poem composed around 1100. The extant manuscripts consist of five versions 
in verse and one in prose. The earliest and most comprehensive of these manuscripts 
is the one discovered in 1879 in a monastery in Grottaferrata, Italy. Its 3,709 lines of 


2 P. Wittek (1938). The Rise of the Ottoman Empire. London: The Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, [1971 edition], pp. 38-39. 

3 H. İnalcık (1980)."The Question of the Emergence of the State," International Journal of 
Turkish Studies 2, pp. 74-75. 

4 Wittek (1938), p. 17. 

5 Three other epics, 'Antarname, Ebamiislimname, and Battalname deal mainly with the ex- 
ploits of non-Turcoman frontier warriors. But these sources, too, are awaiting extensive 
analyses and comparisons in terms of the underlying motifs, strategies, concepts, as well as 
cosmology, geographic consciousness, and casts of supernatural beings (C. Kafadar (1995), 
Between Two Worlds: The Construction of the Ottoman State, Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, p. 64). 

6 Kafadar (1995), p. 69. 

Islam Ansiklopedisi (1993), vol 8, p. 478. 

8 Islam Ansiklopedisi (1993), vol 8, p. 478. Irene Melikoff, by contrast, gives the date of this 
recension as 1360 ("Gazi Melik Danishmend et la conquête de Sivas," in her De l'épopée 
au mythe: Itinéraire turcologique. Istanbul: Editions Isis, (1995), p. 26)., Osman Turan and 
M. Halil Yinang, as well, believe the extant version to be a product of the fourteenth rather 
than fifteenth century. 
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verse were written in the fourteenth century. It is this particular version that this study 
largely refers to.? 

Digenes was written in demotic Greek, which lends credence to the view that it 
was not an officially commissioned work.!® It is often mentioned along with the so- 
called Akritic Cycle ballads, romances, and songs (tragoudia) that were written in the 
vernacular. But this wholesale view glosses over an important difference between a 
medieval romance, song, and ballad, on the one hand, and an epic, on the other. The 
difference is neither one concerning successive stages of composition nor different 
treatments of the same materials, adapted in one form for street singing and in another 
for ceremonial recitation or private reading: it concerns the relation between different 
levels of interest in the same community.!! Specifically, the ballads, romances, and 
songs circulating at the time the original Digenes was written uniformly related the 
story of a man and a woman, for each of whom personal fulfillment was possible only 
through the achievement of lasting union with the other.!? The Digenes epic, by con- 
trast, is the story of a single individual, who, like the heroes or saints of old, pits his 
will against the adverse forces stemming from his environment in order to gain honor 
among his peers, natural or adopted.!? 

Focusing on the exploits of a border warrior, Basil, born to a Byzantine mother 
and a converted Arab father, Emir Mousour of Melitene (today's Malatya, in south- 
eastern Anatolia), Digenes presents a rich cast of heroic Byzantine, Arab, Seljukid, 
and Armenian characters, not to mention people of mixed blood, epitomized in its 
very protagonist, the Two-Blooded Basil.'4 As such, this epic richly imparts the cul- 


9 In this work, the Grottoferrata manuscript is referred to as G, with italic numbers indicating 
the book (for instance, i for Book 1) and Arabic numbers the lines. All the references to G 
are from Hull (1972). 

10 J. Mavrogordato (1956), Digenes Akrites. Oxford: Oxford University, Clarendon Press, p. 
XIV. 

11 Mavrogordato (1956), p. xxviii. 

12 R. Beaton (1996), The Medieval Greek Romance. London: Routledge, p. 51. (First edition 
in 1989 by Cambridge University Press.) 

13 Beaton (1996), p. 51. - 

14 Hull (1972), p. xxv. Parenthetically, it appears that the Emir himself is of mixed blood. His 
mother reminds the Emir: 


"My brother, Mourses Karoés, your uncle, 
Led raids on Smyrna on the seacoast. . ." (Gii: 75-76). 


Hull notes that Karoés was a name identified with the leader of the Paulicians who in 856 
took refuge with the Arabs and joined forces with Amr, the Emir of Melitene, the grandfa- 
ther of Mousour, referred to as Ambron in Digenes (1972, p. xli). Mousour himself de- 
clares: 


",. I'm son 

Of Chrysoverges and of Panthia; 
Ambron's grandson; nephew of Karoés. 
My father died while I was still an infant; 
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ture and ethos that prevailed in the frontier environment in the preceding century.!> 
Accordingly, Digenes proves to be a historically relevant source both in Byzantine 
and in Ottoman studies, considering that the socio-cultural traditions in the march mi- 
lieu formed and developed during centuries of close contact and lively exchange be- 
tween the two populations. !® 

A comparative analysis of the Danismendname and Digenes focusing on the char- 
acterization of the two epics' protagonists, Basil and Melik Ahmed Danişmend (Melik, 
for brevity) seems worthwhile. The focus on these two legends and their heroes is not 
accidental. For, though the heroes of the two epics never directly confronted each 
other, they roamed the same marches at roughly the same historical period, at the turn 
of the 10‘ century. The Íslam Ansiklopedisi indicates that Melik "begins his jihad and 
ghaza in the Byzantine realm in 360/970-71."!” As for Basil, he appears to have lived 
just a couple of decades earlier. According to the chronology imparted by Hull,!® Basil 
was borne at approximately 910. Considering that Basil died when he was thirty- 
three,!9 his exploits should extend into the fifth decade of the tenth century, only about 
twenty to thirty years before the emergence of Melik. 

The first third of Digenes narrates the exploits of Emir Mousour, Basil's father. 
This handsome Arab, "not black like Ethiops, but fair" (G-i:32), commands a regiment 
composed of his companions-in-arms and a whole gamut of recruits, the latter coming 
under his flag unmistakably motivated by impending gains of their raids into the 
Anatolian plains: 


He started to enlist Turks, Dilemites, 

A few picked Arabs, Troglodytes for foot, 

And had a thousand knights for his Companions, 
All on his muster suitably rewarded (G-i:45-48). 


The Emir, during the course of his incursion into the Byzantine frontiers abducts 
and marries a daughter of a Byzantine general. The Emir promptly converts to Christi- 
anity for the sake of his new bride and, not minding to leave his family in Malatya 
(Syria, in Digenes), resettles with his companions-in-arms in Anatolia (Romania, in 
Digenes). The Emir raises Basil in a mixture of Christian and Muslim traditions, 
which manifest unexpectedly analogous ethical precepts, such as the duty of a son to 


My mother gave me to my Arab kinsmen 
Who brought me up a good Mohammedan" (G-i: 283-288). 


Hull identifies Chrysoverges with Chrysocheir, leader of the Paulicians who took over after 
the death of his uncle, Karbeas, or Karoés (1972, p. xl). 

15 Beaton (1996), p. 32. 

16 Kafadar (1995), p. 81. 

17 Islam Ansiklopedisi (1993), vol. 8, p. 478. Note that the two-pronged spirit of warfare is 
clearly specified in this source. 

18 Hull (1972), p. xl. 

19 Beaton (1996), p. 35. 
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heed to his mother's plea. To wit, when the General's wife implores her sons to rescue 
their sister from the hands of the Emir and his comrades, the brothers consider that 
plea just short of God's command: 


"Bestir yourselves, and hurry to her rescue. 

You'll see a mother dying for her child, 

And you will be cursed by me and by your father 

If you don't do exactly what I've told you." 

Now when they heard these words they sighed deeply, 
And when all five had become drenched with tears, 
They urged each other to depart quickly, 

Saying, "Let us be gone and die for her!"(G-i:78-85). 


Similarly, when subsequently the Emir's mother implores her apostate son, now 
married to a Christian and in the service of the Byzantine Emperor, to come to rescue 
her and her granddaughters from their Muslim tormentors in Syria, Mousour sees no 
other alternative but to comply with her demand "fearing his mother's curse" (G- 
ii:229). The Emir's mother implies in a letter she sent him that she may forgive her son 
for denouncing Islam for the love of an infidel woman, but would never forgive him if 
he fails to come to rescue her and her granddaughters: 


"You've blinded both my eyes, put out my light, 

Dear child. Oh, why did you forget your mother? 

. ..was [your father] not tempted by transgressions? . . 
But you, though not coerced, disregard all, 

Your faith, your kin, and even me, your mother. 

. . [you] ruined all for the love of a swine-eater. 
...[but now,] come to Syria at once. ... 

Take, if you grieve for her, the Roman girl. 

But, if you disregard me, then be cursed" (G-ii: 52-98). 


When the Emir's Christian brothers-in-law foil his plan to rush to his mother with 
his wife on his side, they never question the sanctity of the Emir's mother's plea. The 
only objection they raise is that it would be unwise to expose their sister to the perils 
of such a journey. And they prevail: their sister stays behind and the Emir leaves for 
Syria with his companions. 

When the party does arrive, the Emir's mother in an effort to convince her apostate 
son to rescind his recent conversion brings up the story of the death of Mousour's fa- 
ther. Her invective imparts a keen sense of the frontier ethos prevailing among the 
Muslim warriors of the marches in that period: 


". . .when the Roman troops surrounded [your father] 
Their generals vowed with awe-inspiring oaths 
Their Emperor would make him a Patrician, 

Master of Horse, if he'd throw down his sword. 
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But he observed the Prophet's ordinances, 
Despised the fame, and paid no heed to wealth. 
They cut him limb from limb, and took his sword" (G-ii:66-72). 


The mother goes on: 


"Why did you loiter in Romania? 

. ..Do miracles happen in Romania 

Such as are done, child, at the Prophet's Tomb 
Where you went with me when I went to prayers? 
Did you not see a miracle one night 

When, with no light, a splendor from on high 
Filled the whole house with an ineffable gleam"? 
"Did you not see bears, lions, wolves and sheep 
And many kinds of beasts feeding together 

None injuring another one at all, 

But simply waiting till the end of prayer, 

When, bending knees, they went away at once? 
What greater marvel has Romania? 

Do we not have with us the Towel of Naaman" (G-iii:138-150)?2° 


The Emir stops her mother's diatribe by declaring: "I quit such things as trumperies 
and fables" (G-iii:168) [and embraced] "Christ the Lord, the Son and Word of God" 
(G-iii:173). To this he adds that his mother, too, should "flee from vain error and fic- 
titious myths, and recognize God in Three Persons" (G-iii:222-223). It does not take 
long for the mother to comply, as she promptly replies: "For you, son, I'll believe in 
the Trinity, go gladly with you to Romania, be baptized for remission of my faults, 
confessing thanks I've seen the light through you" (G-iii:232-235). 

The above scene serves as an attestation to the characteristic volatility of frontier 
pieties, identities, and loyalties in the Anatolian march milieu. These swift transfor- 
mations (from Muslim to Christian, from Saracen to Byzantine, and vice versa) seem 
to stem not so much from just an abrupt change of heart, but from an immediate exi- 
gency looming above the heads of characters. Indeed, the real predicament affecting 
the Emir's family is let on at the conclusion of the Emir's mother's letter (G-ii:52-98): 


"If you don't come to Syria at once, 

The emirs intend to throw me in the river, 

Slay the children of an apostate father, 

And give to other men your charming damsels, 
Who, though they sigh for you, won't remain 
constant" (G-iii:84-88). 


20 The proficiency of the narrator as to the tenets of Islam goes only so far. For, the most sa- 
cred Muslim shrine is deemed to be, not in Mecca, but in Palermo (G-i:101) and there 
seems to be a major confusion concerning the identity of the towel of Naaman (G-iii:150). 
Refer to Mavrogordato for a treatment of the latter point (1956, pp. xxxiv-xxxv). 
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It seems that the mother is driven as much from the pressing need to be rescued 
from the hands of her vengeful co-believers as her zeal to force her transgressing off- 
spring back to the true religion.2! A prompt conversion often provides in Digenes as 
well as Danismendname an effective solution to many a life and death problem. In 
both epics the characters switch their religious and political loyalties so hastily that 
their previous identity lingers in the air like the smile of the Cheshire cat. In a telling 
episode, in Danismendname the Byzantine frontier warrior Artuhi converts to Islam 
exactly when, at the end of an exhausting duel, Melik is literally on top of his chest 
just about to sever his head: 


Artuhi opened his eye. Melik Danişmend told him: "Become a Muslim and I will spare 
you." Artuhi replied: "Would I have to relinquish my loved one if I become a Muslim?" Melik 
said: "Who is your beloved?" The brave young man wept: "Oh, my story is too long to tell." 
Melik replied: "Then hurry, become a Muslim, so that you and I, with the help of the Almighty 
God, can resolve all your problems herewith." Immediately the brave man pronounced himself 
a Muslim (D:21-22).? 


In both epics conversions frequently follow a propitious dream. In the Danişmend- 
name, the conversion of Efromiya, Artuhi's beloved, to Islam, for example, is prodded 
by the intercession in a dream of the Prophet Mohammed on the eve of her forced 
wedding to Nestor, an enemy of Artuhi's. Indeed, when Melik asks her: "Hey Efro- 
miya, when did you come to love Artuhi?" (D:31), she reveals both her overt and cov- 
ert motives in one breath: 


"One day I was hunting and along came Artuhi. I had an orange in my hand and I gave it to 
him. That's the moment I loved him. From then on our conversations stuck in my breast. Last 
night I saw a dream. The Prophet, peace be upon Him said 'Become a Muslim,’ and gave me 
sherbet to drink and I drank all of it. Right then and there I became a Muslim, as the sherbet 
acted as an elixir in my body (D-31-33). 


Paralleling the two sets of warrior codes of ethics intimated in the Danişmend- 
name, that of the commanding military and spiritual elite subscribing to the Islamic 
tendency of jihad versus the ghaza spirit motivating the lower stratum, Digenes sheds 
light on two different warrior codes of ethics reigning among Byzantine warriors 


21 One wonders what the motivation might be behind Mousour's insistence that his Greek 
bride accompany him to Syria. Had he been able to take his bride along, he could have re- 
converted to Islam, reclaimed his throne, saved his Muslim family from death, and lived 
happily thereafter in Syria with his bride. Is it because of this reason that he had set out to 
flee with his wife in the middle of the night? Can it be for the same reason that his brothers- 
in-law insisted to keep their sister behind? 

22 All page numbers referring to the Danigmendname are from Irene Melikoff, La geste de 
Melik Danişmend: Etude critique du Danigmendname vol. 2. Paris: Librairie Adrien Mai- 
sonneuve (1960). The manuscript is indicated by D followed by page numbers. All transla- 
tions into English are the author's. 
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fighting in Anatolian marches. The first pertains to that of the akritai, Byzantine sol- 
diers and officers dispatched to the outposts of the empire to stem Muslim raids. 
Alongside the akritai fought the apelatai, skirmishers, raiders, and rustlers. Basil is at 
equal ease among the akritai and the apelatai. As such, he merits the epithet "Two- 
Blooded" not only because he is half Arab and half Byzantine, but also half akritas 
and half apelatas. As for the second implication, he feels an irresistible urge to meet 
Philopappos, the infamous reiver, and when the meeting takes place, he enthusiasti- 
cally declares his desire to join the marauder's band. Philopappos, lying on a heap of 
wild beasts' skins, is bemused by this akritas's eagerness, and retorts: 


Young man, if you think yourself good enough to be a Reiver take this club and go on 
guard: and if you can fast for fifteen days, and let no sleep close your eyes, and then go off and 
kill lions and bring me their skins; and after that go and watch again, and when the princes go 
by with a caravan and the bride and the bridegroom with them; if you can take the bride from 
the midst of them all and bring her here to me, then indeed you may call yourself a Reiver.2? 


This passage imparts a good sense of the diverging values, identities, and customs 
that prevailed between the two groups of warriors fighting the same enemy in the 
same marches: they had a different arsenal (the ape/atai carrying their eponymous 
cudgels, apelatiki, as opposed to the akritai, who would gird a sword), favored differ- 
ent war tactics and strategies (the apelatai improvising more cunning and destructive 
methods against the intruders vis-a-vis the akritai who had established protocols of 
combat), and, more important for the purposes of this study, subscribed to different 
codes of moral conduct (the apelatai bereft of any sense of rectitude as opposed to the 
akritai who adhered to the canons of chivalry). 

We learn from Digenes that the akritai were stationed along a string of outposts 
equipped with a beacon, reaching all the way from the Taurus Mountains to the 
Bosporus in order to keep the emperor, seated by his window in the palace, informed 
of all that happened on the border.*4 As such, the akritai were rather a stationary 
force, warding the existing borders rather than engaging in raids in far marches. The 
latter activity was performed by the apelatai, who roamed the marches in search of 
booty, pillaging and destroying anything in their way, with no heed to central author- 
ity or sense of propriety. What accounts for the fact that these two diverse organiza- 
tions nevertheless co-existed in the march environment? It is inferred from Digenes 
that in times of war the two groups fought together against the Muslims, conceivably 
alongside the regulars summoned from their bases from the Byzantine hinterland. But, 
during periods of peace, the apelatai, not on official payroll, resorted to rustling and 


23 Mavrogordato (1956), p. xxxvii, quoting from the manuscript found in a monastery in An- 
dros (AND: 1609-1660). 

24 Hull (1972), p. xix. Actually, more than three separate warrior bodies are mentioned in Hull 
and Mavrogordato. Hull's refers to a fourth military formation, the k/eisurai, military units 
guarding mountain passes (1972, p. xix, Note 41). As for Mavrogodato, he introduces the 
ataktoi, or "irregulars" (1956, p. lii). 
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banditry. In that case, the task would fall on the akritai to drive away the transgressing 
apelatai bands and restore stability.25 This duality may prove useful in understanding 
the modus operandi of Turcoman war bands with the exception that while the Byzan- 
tine forces in the marches encompassed two separate components—the akritai, and 
the apelatai—the ghazi body operated as a single entity composed of two strata—the 
religio-military elite and the substratum of raiders and freebooters, the upper tier pro- 
viding structure and discipline while the lower tier affording the muscle necessary for 
attaining the elite's expansionary objectives. 

That Basil straddled the two conflicting codes of moral conduct, that of the akritai 
and that of the apelatai, was noted and duly condemned by his fellow officers and 
their superiors. To illustrate, when Basil abducts the great General's daughter, the 
damsel's utters: "My father has set watch on you, for he has often heard of your ex- 
ploits" (G-iv:326-327).2° By "exploits" she must be referring to the transgressions 
Basil committed as an apelatas. Indeed, there is ample evidence in a relevant episode 
in Digenes that Basil more than just rubbed shoulders with Philopappos and his fellow 
reivers: 


[The apelatai] brought a silver chair, Akrites [the chief reiver] sat, 
They spread a wondrous table there before him, 

And all with courtesy they ate and drank, 

Thereafter each of them began to say 

That they could fight with many of the brave... . 

Thereupon they did take their quarterstaffs 


25 In fact, another etymological explanation of the term apelatai, according to Mavrogordato, 
is "driven-away" (1956), p. xxxvii. 

26 There is a lacuna between G-iv:253 and 254, which Mavrogardo fills with three episodes 
from two different manuscripts. The insertion serves to remedy the inconsistency in G con- 
cerning the hunting feat Basil accomplishes as a twelve-year-old youth during which he es- 
pies the General's daughter. This episode ends in line 253. Starting with line 254 begins the 
episode of Basil's courtship with the General's daughter, her abduction, and their wedding 
banquet, which series of events is not likely to have occurred when Basil was at 12 years of 
age. The first episode inserted by Mavrogardo is a section from the manuscript discovered 
in a monastery in Trebizond (7RE) that elaborates on the celebration following the hunting 
feat ensued by the Philopappos episode taken from AND (cited in Note 24). The composite 
passage ends with yet another piece from 7RE that relates the banquet scene. In this last 
piece, the name of the great General's daughter, consistently referred to in Digenes as "the 
girl," is also revealed. She is: 


. . .Evdokia, 

Whose name the Borderer was always hearing, 

Boundless her beauty, glorious her descent. 

So on a day he leapt to horse and rode’ 

And took his boys and went off to the chase. 

And when the chase was done, they made for home (7RE:1103-1108), in Mavrogordato 
(1956), p. 88). 


G-iv: 254 picks up immediately after TRE:1108. 
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The wondrous Kinnamos with Ioannikios, 
And with them Digenes and many others, 
And all of them went down onto the level 
And there began to give each other stick-play.27 


As such, Basil plainly operated in the interface between not just two religious be- 
liefs, Christian and Muslim as well as two ethnic entities, Saracen and Byzantine, but 
also two frontier codes of ethics, that of the akritai and the apelatai. Accordingly, he 
was not unlike the composite Turcoman march-warrior who was simultaneously 
serving the spirit of jihad and the spirit of ghaza. 

Melik's exploits similarly fall between the crossing points of jihad and ghaza. As 
far as the first rubric is concerned, Melik's lineage alone qualifies him as a holy war- 
rior. He is the grandson of Emir Omar and a disciple and companion-at-arm of Sultan 
Turasan, grandson of Battal Gazi—the mythical Muslim saint and warrior. Melik is 
both a valiant fighter and an accomplished schoolman, his excellence in martial arts 
cultivated by Sultan Turasan and his scholarly splendor by none other than the 
Prophet. The Danismendname elaborates: 


And Battal Gazi had a grandson whose name was Sultan Turasan. And as for Emir Omar 
[of Malatya], he ... had a grandson whose name was Melik Ahmed. Because the latter was so 
smart and insightful, they nicknamed him Melik Danişmend (Schoolman). All day and night, 
Melik Danişmend and Sultan Turasan used to go to Çahar Vineyard to practice swordsmanship. 
When night would fall, Sultan Turasan would sleep in the vineyard. But Melik Ahmed would 
return to the city to read and write and acquire knowledge till the morning. When he could not 
get insight into a particularly esoteric matter of study, the Holy Prophet would appear in his 
dream and edify him (D:9). 


The grandees of Malatya decide to summon Sultan Turasan and Melik to assume 
the leadership position that remained vacant for some time after the death of Battal 
Gazi. They give Suleyman bin Nu'man the task of finding Sultan Turasan and Melik 
and inviting them to the city. When Suleyman finds the two companions, he learns 
that the news of his impending arrival was already relayed to Turasan and Melik 
through a dream. The former saw the Prophet and the latter Battal Gazi, who told 
Melik: "Islam's turn has finally come. Why not wage a war so that this darkness is 
dispelled from it?" D:10. Melik answered that he is all by himself, without anyone to 
help him out in this endeavor. To that Battal Gazi replied: "God's help will be with 
you! Go directly to the city, where everybody would give you help" D:10. The pas- 
sage thus opens the stage for countless future episodes in which a dream provides both 
the forethought directed toward a projected act and the afterthought that validates an 
accomplished course of action.”° 


27 Mavrogordato (1956), p. 87, quoting from TRE:1295-1310. 
28 Efromiya's dream was already mentioned above. 
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It is not only in the Danismendname that dreams are used as deus ex machina: we 
see the same usage in Digenes as well. Indeed, as the Emir and his wife were secretly 
preparing to leave for Syria: 


God then performed an unexpected marvel: 

He brought the secret plan to light in a dream. 

The maiden's youngest brother saw the dream, 

And rising up from sleep, he called his brothers (G-ii: 134-137). 


Marriage to the General's daughter hardly brings Basil in line with orthodox sensi- 
bilities. Immediately after his wedding, he rides out with his bride towards the South- 
east with a small entourage raiding Muslim camps: 


He chose to live alone upon the border, 

[taking] his girl and his own servants with him. 

He had an endless longing to live alone, 

And walk around alone with no one with him. 

In fact, where he had gone he had his own tent, 

In which he and the girl lived all alone. 

Her two maidservants had another tent, 

The Border Lord's Companions still another (G-iv:956-963). 


The limited size of Basil's war band did not hinder his wresting large swats of land 
for his Emperor, namely, "Babylon, Tarsus, Baghdad, the Mavrochionites, and other 
parts of the dreaded Ethiops' land" (G-iv:969-970). The Emperor, having observed and 
being duly impressed by these great accomplishments, sends a letter to Basil declar- 


ing: 


"We've learned the stories of your many exploits, 

My son, and we have much rejoiced in them, 

And offered thanks to God who works with you. 

Our purpose is to see you with our own eyes, 

And give requital worthy of your deeds. 

Come to us gladly, without hesitation, 

And don't suspect you'll suffer hurt from us" (G-iv:980-986). 


Why a "requital," why an anticipated "hesitation" on the part of Basil, why a 
promise of not inflicting any "hurt" to such a worthy Warden of the Borders? Evi- 
dently, Basil accomplished these feats by displaying the moral conduct of a free- 
booter, an apelatas, rather than an akritas. There is a sufficient undercurrent in Di- 
genes that lends some credence to this inference. Some of the scenes mentioned 
above—Basil's meeting with Philopappos, the apprehension of Evdokia's father con- 
cerning the nature of Basil's deeds, the modus operandi of his war band explicated in 
G-iv:956-963—effectively negates Basil's status as a Warden of the Border. His 
haughty answer to the Emperor ("since you desire to see your servant, be by the Eu- 
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phrates after a little while" (G-iv:993-994) and his demonstration of bravery in front of 
the Emperor by chasing and killing wild beasts closely parallels Philopappos's vision 
as to what it would take a fighter to become an apelatas. However, the Emperor is 
quick to realize that it is this mode of warfare that would be instrumental in gaining 
back the lost march territories from the Muslims. At the same time Basil reverts back 
to his comportment as an akritas. The Emperor gets duly impressed by Basil's newly 
demonstrated "humility" (G-iv: 1003-1004), and intones: 


"We name you a patrician now, 

And grant you all your grandfather's estates. 

We give you the power to rule the borders, 

And will confirm this with a golden bull, 

And furnish you with rich imperial raiment" (G-iv: 1049-1053). 


Legitimization is a common theme in epics and hagiographies, which is usually 
prompted by an auspicious apparition or a catalytic event, such as the Emperor's visit 
to the Euphrates, in the case of Digenes, at the end of which Basil reappears as a full 
patrician and a worthy upholder of the Byzantine Empire. 

As for Melik, the Caliph wants to makes sure that Melik and Turasan are worthy 
of their formidable mission before he gives them his blessing. He orders his vizier, 
Sa'di Ahteri, proficient in astrology, to render an opinion as to whether the two com- 
rades would be up to the attendant rigors. The vizier checks his astrolabe and tells the 
Caliph: "May you give [your blessing] to these two individuals so that those climes 
will become Muslim at their hands and that land be rid of infidels. Without these two 
individuals, those climes will never open up [to Islam] and will stay as they are" 
(D:12). The Caliph subsequently dons Melik with the caftan of honor and bestows 
twenty pairs of golden kettledrums in addition to the holy banner of Battal Gazi for 
Melik to brandish during his campaigns (D:13). The parallelism between Basil and 
Melik with respect to legitimization is thus complete. That the latter obtains validation 
from the Caliph rather than the Seljukid Sultan, the Byzantine Emperor's counterpart, 
is a necessary ploy since Melik's eventual expansion of his Emir's territory "from just 
one fiefdom [Malatya], to Sivas, Amasya, Tokat, Niksar, Kayseri, Zamanti, Elbistan, 
Develi, and Corum,"2? is accomplished at the expense of not only of the Byzantine 
Emperor, but also the Seljuk Sultan, who would be the monarch of the expanded ter- 
ritory in name only. In other words, since in Melik's case the Sultan could not grant 
him the permission to conquer new territories for the benefit of the Emir of Malatya, 
Melik had to go above the head of the Sultan. No such problem existed for Basil, who 
added Babylon, Tarsus, and Baghdad directly to his Emperor's realm. 


29 Islam Ansiklopedisi again (1993), vol. 8, p. 469. 


